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HE publication on October 20 of notes ex- 

changed by President Roosevelt and Michael 
Kalinin, President of the U.S.S.R., marks the end 
of a sixteen-year period of official non-intercourse 
between the two countries. In his note of Octo- 
ber 10 President Roosevelt stated that since the 
beginning of his administration he had examined 
the desirability of ending “the present abnormal 
relations between the hundred and twenty-five 
million people of the United States and the hun- 
dred and sixty million people of Russia,” and 


‘ declared that the difficulties which have created 


but not 
He expressed readiness to receive So- 


this “anomalous situation” are serious, 


questions outstanding between the two countries. 
Participation in such discussions, he added, 
“would, of course, not commit either nation to 


, any future course of action, but would indicate a 


sincere desire to reach a satisfactory solution of 
the problems involved.” On October 17 Presi- 
dent Kalinin accepted the Roosevelt invitation, 
stating that lack of Soviet-American relations 
had had an unfavorable effect not only on the in- 
terests of the two countries, “but also on the gen- 
eral international situation.” M. Litvinov, Soviet 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, was named to 
represent his government in the forthcoming 
negotiations. 

President Roosevelt’s decision to renew rela- 


‘tions with the Soviet Union did not come as a 


surprise. Public sentiment in this country, at 
first distinctly hostile to the Soviet system, had 
undergone a marked change in recent years. 
Recognition had been advocated in many quar- 
ters, both on the ground that it would increase 
American exports to the Soviet Union and act as 
a brake on Japanese aggressiveness in the Pacific. 
It had been predicted that following the failure 
of international economic negotiations at London 


- last summer, the United States would place in- 


creasing emphasis on relations with countries 
which offer a market for American goods. Some 
observers also believe that the administration 
wished to divert public opinion from the difficul- 
ties encountered by the N.R.A. by focussing it on 
the prospects of Soviet-American trade. 

The two principal questions on which the 
Washington negotiations will probably centre will 
be settlement of American claims against the So- 
viet government, and extension of credits for 
Soviet purchases in this country. The claims of 
the United States total about $800,000,000, of 
which $332,519,891 represent the principal and 
interest of the Kerensky debt, and $441,000,000 
the claims of private firms and individuals for 
property confiscated during the revolution. The 
Soviet government, for its part, has advanced 
counterclaims for damage to lives and property 
caused by American intervention in Russia, but 
has never specified their exact amount. Soviet 
negotiations with Great Britain and France dur- 
ing the past decade have as yet led to no settle- 
ment of debts or private claims. It is reported, 
however, that the Soviet government might offer 
to adjust American claims by paying additional 
interest on public and private credits, this inter- 
est to be used for liquidation of debts and claims. 
Whatever the final settlement, the question ap- 
pears eminently suited for submission to a mixed 
claims commission. 

The second question—and one which is upper- 
most in the minds of Soviet leaders—concerns the 
extension of American credits. At the London 
Economic Conference M. Litvinov declared that 
his government was ready to place orders for 
raw materials and manufactured goods totaling 
$1,000,000,000, provided it received adequate 
credit facilities. That this declaration was of 
‘more than academic interest to the United States 
was indicated last July, when the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation authorized loans totaling 
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$4,000,000 to American exporters to finance the 
purchase of cotton by the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration. The R.F.C. and the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration have since been negotiating with 
the Amtorg regarding the sale of cotton and cop- 
per, and the sum of $500,000,000 has been men- 
tioned as the possible total of credits to be granted 
by the United States. The Roosevelt administra- 
tion might extend these credits direct, through 
the R.F.C. or a special organization for the 
financing of Soviet-American trade. It might, on 
the other hand, follow the example of Great Brit- 
ain and Germany, and guarantee a portion of the 
credits extended by private bankers. 


That the Soviet Union needs not only manufac- 
tured products of all kinds, but consumers’ goods 
and technical assistance as well, is beyond doubt. 
Repayment of credits, however, raises a number 
of questions. The Soviet government, which has 
bought on credit for a number of years in Europe, 
has hitherto scrupulously fulfilled its financial 
obligations. In the long run, however, it will be 
able to repay substantial American credits only 
by increasing sales of its products in the United 
States or elsewhere. Even in 1930, the boom 
year of Soviet-American trade, American exports 
to the Soviet Union were nearly five times the 
value of our imports from that country, and the 
Soviet government paid for its purchases with the 
proceeds of sales in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries with which it had a favorable balance of 
trade. The United States cannot depend on in- 
definite continuance of this situation, and must 
be ready to accept Soviet goods. The difficulty 
is that the principal Soviet products for which a 
market exists in the United States—manganese, 
lumber and anthracite—have encountered bitter 
opposition from domestic producers. Adjustment 
of these trade problems will probably loom large 
in Washington negotiations. 

Of the other obstacles to recognition, the ques- 
tion of Communist propaganda is expected to re- 
ceive comparatively little attention. Despite the 
grave economic crisis, Communism appears to 
have made little headway in the United States. 
Meanwhile the Soviet Union, absorbed in the task 
of economic construction at home, has relegated 
the Third International and its plans for world 
revolution to the background. To say that the 
Soviet leaders have lost all interest in world 
There is no 
doubt, however, that they are at present more 
interested in establishing a successful socialist 
state which might serve as an inspiration to 
workers elsewhere, than in spreading the gospel 
of Communism abroad. 


Page Two 


Recognition of the Soviet government by 
United States should have far-reaching repe 
cussions in Europe and Asia. News of a Sovi 
American rapprochement has already emphasiz 
the isolation of Germany, whose professed des 
for eastward expansion has envenomed its 
tions with the Soviet Union. Germany, whie 
has received the lion’s share of Soviet orders f¢ 
several years, also fears that Soviet trade will 
diverted to the United States. Even more impor 
tant may be the effects of Soviet-American eg 
laboration in the Far East. The Japanese, be 
lieving the Soviet Union too weak to fight 
adopted an intransigeant attitude during recey 
negotiations regarding the sale of the Chineg 
Eastern Railway. On October 8, however, th 
Soviet government, heartened by a good harvest 
published alleged secret Japanese documents 
vealing a plot for seizure of the railway, and dé 
manded explanations from Japan. Tokyo denie 
the genuineness of these documents, and has 
yet made no official reply to Soviet protes 
American recognition might now exert a 
straining influence on militarist elements 
Japan, which had thought the United States wo 
welcome or at least not oppose a Japanese attack 
on the Soviet Union. Finally, the prospect of 
recognition is welcomed in Geneva, where it i 
hoped that friendly relations between the 
great non-League powers, which have supporteé 
disarmament more vigorously than any of thé 
League members, might have a stabilizing ine 
fluence on world affairs. VERA MICHELES DEAN” 


Philippines Reject the Hawes-Cutting Act 


On three different occasions, Mr. Manuel 
Quezon has defeated the attempts of Messrsy 
Osmena and Roxas to secure unconditional Fil 
pino ratification of the Hawes-Cutting Inde 
pendence Act. In July Osmena and Roxas we 
deposed from their respective positions as presi 
dent of the Senate and speaker of the House. 
motion favoring acceptance of independence ume 
der the terms of the Hawes-Cutting Act was de 
feated in the Senate on October 7 and in the 
House on October 10. This action was followed 
on October 11 and 12 by legislative rejection of 
the Act, in its present form, as “inacceptable & 
the people of the Philippine Islands.” Attempt 
by Osmena and Roxas to secure a plebiscite om 
the Act, moreover, have apparently failed. On 
October 13 the Filipino Senate authorized th 
dispatch to Washington of a new mission, headed 
by Mr. Quezon, to seek assurance that Congres 
will consider amendments before the Hawes 
Cutting Act lapses on January 17, 1934. TT, A. By 
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